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GETTING INTO PRINT. 


Doubtless, there are among the readers of 
THE WRITER many persons to whom a plan 
of campaign for “getting into print” would 
prove interesting reading. 

Taking it for granted that journalism is a 
school of literature, it would seem advisable for 
the young aspirant to literary fame to enter that 
field before looking elsewhere. Certain it is 
that there he will stand more chance of success. 
Metropolitan daily papers are always willing to 
pay for well-written “specials” of local inter- 
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est, and to an observant person it is no difficult 
matter to procure material for such articles, as 
there is always something going on in large 
cities to inspire him with ideas. 

A “special” writer, or “space worker,” 
should be well informed on all local matters. 
He should read the daily papers carefully, 
spend a great deal of his time in the street, 
visit parks and public institutions, attend police 
court trials, in fact be everywhere and see 
everything that is likely to be useful in writing 
his sketches. Such writers carry note-books, 
and never fail to record anything that may be 
of future service to them. 

When the novice has found something that 
he thinks suitable for an article or sketch, he 
should get to work at once and put his ideas 
together. The introduction to his article 
should be short and to the point, giving a good 
idea of what is embodied in the remainder of it. 
The editor of a daily paper has no time to 
waste on “ long-winded ” introductions, nor will 
he do so; and unless an article is from a regular 
contributor, if an introduction does not lead 
him to believe that it is of interest to his 
readers, he will decorate it with his initials 
(“N. G.”) forthwith. But if he reads on, using 
his blue pencil the while, your “copy” will 
stand a fair chance of being sent to the com 
posing-room. 

On whatever subject you may be writing, not 
a single sentence should be lacking in interest. 
Regarding the length of the article, you must 
use your own judgment, and that must be good. 
Don’t waste your time in “coloring” 
article, and do not moralize. 


your 
People who like 
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this kind of reading do not look for it in daily 
papers. 

Another point to be considered is the closing 
of your article. When you have said all you 
have to say, close your article as quickly as 
possible, being careful, however, not to do so 
abruptly, or the article will seem unfinished. 

Preparing copy for the daily press is also 
attended with its peculiarities. It makes little 
difference what quality of paper is used; the 
cheapest kind of print paper is used by most 
reporters. Neither does the size of the paper 
make any material difference, about 6x9 
inches, however, being preferable to other 
sizes. Begin your article about half way down 
the page, thus leaving ample room for héadings. 
Most newspaper men number the first page as 
well as the succeeding pages of their copy. 
This should always be done when more than 
one article is submitted at the same time. 
Write with a pencil, and do not be particular 
about using an eraser every time you make a 
mistake. Cancel wrongly-written words with 
your pencil, and go ahead. Newspaper copy 
need not be as dainty as a maiden’s love-letter. 

When your manuscript is ready for the editor, 


write your name and address on the first page, 
and send it to the editor’s office by a messenger 
or take it yourself. If you do take it yourself, 
don’t bore the editor by telling him what it is 
and who you are, but place it on his desk, say- 
ing that it is offered for sale, and depart. Leave 
a stamped and addressed envelope for the 
return of the article if it is not accepted ; and if 
it comes back to you, try it somewhere else. 
Keep on writing. 

After you have had, say, half a dozen 
“specials” published, your name as well as 
your ability will be known to the editor, and 
that would be the time for you to apply for a 
position on the regular staff. At any rate, you 
will probably be assigned to some extra work, 
and if you prove competent, you will be called 
upon to fill the first vacancy. After that every- 
thing will be easy sailing. 

It is not the intention of this article to 
encourage young men to enter into the already 
over-crowded field of literature, but simply to 
point out one of the many paths which lead to 
the pinnacle of literary fame and fortune. 

Fohn H. Reed. 

Curcaco, Il. 





SOME NOTES ON THE SONNET. 


One of the most enduring and interesting, 
yet one of the most difficult, forms of English 
verse in proportion to its length is the sonnet. 
Hundreds of would-be poets have essayed it, and 
yet very few, outside of those who make poetry 
their vocation, have achieved any measure of 
remarkable or lasting success in its composition. 
I have lately become interested in the technical 
side of sonnet-making, and a list of the books 
that I have consulted may perhaps prove of 
value to some readers of THE WRITER. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting books, — 
interesting because written by a poet who had 
considerable success in writing sonnets, and 
whose beautiful little sonnet on “ The Grass- 


hopper and the Cricket” was pronounced by 
Keats to be superior to his own sonnet on the 
same subject, both being the result of a friendly 
wager, —a book which is written in a pleasant, 
chatty style, and yet conveys a vast amount of 
information, is Leigh Hunt’s “ Book of the 
Sonnet,” with an addendum by S. Adams Lee, 
containing numerous sonnets by American 
authors. Hunt’s “ Book” has a prefatory essay 
on the sonnet, 131 pages in length, including 
the preface on “ American Sonnets and Son- 
neteers,” to which about thirty-five pages are 
devoted. Hunt’s book is particularly valuable 
on account of the author’s wide acquaintance 
with Italian literature, which enables him to 
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trace the growth and development of the English 
sonnet from its Italian sources, and to show how 
the former differs in its development from its 
parent stock. Hunt’s rules, too, for writing 
sonnets are well worth the attention of young 
poets. 

Of course, it is understood that every sonnet 
must contain fourteen decasyllabic lines. A few 
sonnets have been composed in Alexandrines, 
notably that beautiful one by Sir Philip Sidney 
that begins the “ Astrophel and Stella” series, 
and the conclusion of which contains that 
striking and often-quoted sentiment, which is 
particularly applicable to young authors : — 

Fool! said my Muse to me, look in thy heart, and write. 
But, as a rule, a final Alexandrine is as much 
license as the poet should permit himself to 
take. A few beautiful sonnets, remarkable for 
lightness and rapidity of effect, have been com- 
posed in the tripping octosyllabic metre, the 
same as Milton used in his “ L’Allegro.” Per- 
haps John Payne’s 

Bring wreaths and crown the golden hours, 

quoted in Samuel Waddington’s “Sonnets by 
Living English Writers,” is the most successful. 
Another unusual variety of the sonnet, which 
Edmund Gosse has used with beautiful and 
striking effect, is the dialogue sonnet “ Alcyone ” 
contained in his “ New Poems.” A _ sonnet 
composed according to the usual rules, but hav- 
ing feminine rhymes, and thereby coming into 
closer affinity with its parent form, often pro- 
duces a beautiful, and, in English, a somewhat 
unusual melodic effect. Perhaps one of the 
most striking in its classic thought and haunting 
melody is Andrew Lang’s sonnet’ Bion,” which 
Waddington quotes : — 

The wail of Moschus on the mountains crying. 
This sonnet, however, does not adhere to the 
strict Italian form. 

It may be worth while to inquire what is the 
strict form of the sonnet and what are the laws 
that should govern its composition. Leigh 
Hunt’s rules are direct, and, although they do 
not cover the whole ground, are very valuable 
as far as they go. They are as follows :— 

I. The sonnet, in order to be a perfect work 
of art and no compromise with a difficulty, 
must be a legitimate sonnet after the proper 
Italian fashion; that is to say, with but two 


rhymes to the octave (the first eight lines ) and 
not more than three in the sestet (the last six ). 

Il. It must confine itself to one leading 
idea, thought, or feeling. 

III. It must treat this one leading idea, 
thought, or feeling in such a manner as to leave 
in the reader’s mind no sense of irrelevancy or 
insufficiency. 

IV. It must not have a speck of obscurity. 

V. It must not have a forced rhyme. 

VI. It must not have a superfluous word. 

VII. It mustnot have a word too little ; that 
is to say, an omission of a word or words, for 
the sake of convenience. 

VIII. It must not have a word out of place. 

IX. It must have no very long word or any 
other that tends to lessen the number of accents, 
and so weaken the verse. 

X. Its rhymes must be properly varied and 
contrasted, and not beat upon the same vowel. 

XI. Its music, throughout, must be as varied 
as it is suitable; more or less strong or sweet, 
according to the subject; but never weak or 
monotonous, unless monotony itself be the 
effect intended. 

XII. It must increase, or, at all events, not 
decline, in interest to its close. 

XIII. The close must be equally impres- 
sive and unaffected; not epigrammatic, unless 
where the subject warrants it, or where point of 
that kind is desirable; but simple, conclusive, 
and satisfactory; strength being paramount, 
where such elevation is natural, otherwise on a 
level with the serenity ; flowing in calmness, or 
grand in the manifestation of power withheld. 

Some other additional rules for the composi- 
tion of the sonnet are given by William Sharp 
in his charming little compilation, “Sonnets of 
This Century,” published by Walter Scott, of 
London, in 1886. In his “ Critical Introduc- 
tion,” which occupies about eighty pages, Mr. 
Sharp considers the characteristics and history 
of the sonnet, and gives what he calls the “Ten 
Commandments of the Sonnet,” as follows :— 

I. The sonnet must consist of fourteen 
decasyllabic lines. 

II. Its octave, or major system, whether or 
not this be marked by a pause in the cadence 
after the eighth line, must (unless cast in the 
Shakespearian mould) follow a_ prescribed 
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arrangement in the rhyme-sounds — namely, 
the first, fourth, fifth, and eighth lines must 
rhyme on the same sound, and the second, 
third, sixth, and seventh on another. 

III. Its sestet, or minor system, may be 
arranged with more freedom, but a rhymed 
couplet at the close is allowable o/y when the 
form is the English, or Shakespearian. 

IV. Noterminal should also occur in any 
portion of any other line in the same system ; 
and the rhyme-sounds (1) of the octave should 
be harmoniously at variance, and (2) the rhyme- 
sounds of the sestet should be entirely distinct 
in intonation from those of the octave. 

V. It must have no slovenliness of diction, 
no weak or indeterminate terminations, no 
vagueness of conception, and no obscurity. 

VI. It must be absolutely complete in itself 
—z. é., it must be the evolution of ome thought, 
or ome emotion, or one poetically-apprehended 
fact. 

VII. It should have the characteristic of 
apparent inevitableness, and in expression be 
ample, yet reticent. It must not be forgotten 
that dignity and repose are essential qualities of 
a true sonnet. 

VIII. The continuity of the thought, idea, 
or emotion must be unbroken throughout. 

JX. Continuous sonority must be maintained 
from the first phrase to the last. 

X. The end must be more impressive than 
the commencement. 

It will be readily seen that if all these rules 
are followed by the young poet, the practice of 
sonnet-writing is a valuable one, whether the 
product be worth little or much. Unity is de- 
manded ; there can be no straggling ; logical de- 
velopment of thought is called for, leading 
from the less to the greater, from the symbol 
to the thing signified. An ample and sono- 
rous vocabulary is required; every word 
must be picked and chosen, a gem carefully 
set. A musical ear is also requisite, for the 
rhymes are few and must be pleasing. Then, 
too, dignity of motif is an essential feature, for 
the sonnet does not readily lend its music to 
anything trivial. Above all, brevity, the soul of 
wit and of good writing, is an absolute neces- 
sity. Add to this a cultivated mind continually 
refreshed by the “springs that from old Par 


nassus flow,” and, if possible, refreshed from 
the fountain-source of the sonnet, the love- 
poems of Dante, Petrarch, Michael Angelo, and 
Tasso, and it is readily seen that sonnet-writ- 
ing is no mean task. 

Besides the books already mentioned, some of 
which are most likely to be helpful to the lover 
of this form of verse, are the following : — 

David M. Main’s “Treasury of English 
Sonnets.” Extends from Sir Thomas Wyatt 
(1503-1542) to the death of Oliver Madox 
Brown in 1874. This is the most complete 
anthology of English sonnets, and its value to 
the student is very great, both on account of the 
great number of sonnets contained (more than 
500), their careful chronological arrangement, 
by which the development of the sonnet form 
can be traced, and their copious notes. 

T. Hall Caine’s “Sonnets of Three Centu- 
ries.” Very highly recommended by the Pro- 
fessors of the English Department at Harvard. 
A careful chronological arrangement, covering 
about the same period as Main’s book. The 
prefatory essay is especially devoted to the 
Shakespearian and Miltonic sonnets, and con- 
tains a strong plea for the legitimacy of the 
English sonnet with couplet ending. This 
sonnet Mr. Caine believes to be indigenous. 

Charles Tomlinson’s “The Sonnet, its 
Origin, etc., with Original Translations from 
the Sonnets of Dante, Petrarch, etc.” This 
work is a careful and delightful treatise on 
the Italian sonnet, written in scholarly style, 
and gives the best statement of what the 
*“ Petrarchan,” or strict Italian, sonnet is. Pub- 
lished in London by John Murray, 1874. 

Capel Lofft’s “Laura: an Anthology.” Five 
volumes. Published in England in 1813. 
These volumes are not very carefully edited, 
but contain many sonnets, both English and 
translated from the Italian. 

Dennis’ “ English Sonnets ” and Dyce’s small 
volume have also some interest. 

The most exhaustive book on “English 
Metres,” written with the thorough care of a 
German scholar, is Dr. A. G. Schipper’s “ Eng- 
lische Metrik.’ The English sonnet, with 
numerous illustrative examples, is carefully 
discussed in the second portion of the last 
volume. This book has never been translated, 
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and probably never will be, on account of its 
technical character, which makes it appeal to a 
small audience of cultured scholars, but it is 
well worth careful study in the original. Since 
the duty is removed on foreign books, it can be 
imported for $7.50. 

Gilbert Conway’s “Treatise on Versifica- 
tion,” published in London about ten years 
ago, has a few valuable pages devoted to the 
sonnet, and Tom Hood’s “ Rhymester,” edited 
by Arthur Penn and published by the Apple- 
tons, has a pleasant, though not very exhaus- 
tive, chapter devoted to this form of lyric 
poetry. 

Numerous magazine articles also have been 
devoted to the sonnet; among them may be 
mentioned two fine anonymous articles in the 
Quarterly Review for 1876, another suggestive 
study, also anonymous, in the Westminster 
Review for 1871, as well as two able papers on 
sonnet-literature in the Dudlin Review for 1876 
and 1877. Ashcroft Noble’s article in the Con- 
temporary Review also is noticeable, and the 
edition of Milton by Mark Pattison and that of 
Wordsworth by Archbishop French are both 
prefaced by interesting and helpful essays on 
the sonnet. 

Not so much has been written in America, 
but a series of scholarly essays, showing wide 
reading, by “ Sarepta,” in the Zoronto Week, 
some fourteen in number, which began in the 
spring of 1890, have attracted considerable 
attention. The same author has also written 
for the Queries Magazine. 

American sonnets have come to the front of 
late in the two volumes published last Decem- 
ber by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. The smaller 
and more carefully edited one, “ American 
Sonnets,” compiled by T. W. Higginson and 
Mrs. E. H. Bigelow, contains but a brief intro- 
duction, but the collection is choice. The larger 
book, “ Representative Sonnets by American 
Poets,” contains an eighty-nine-page essay on 
the sonnet, illustrated by many examples from 
Italian and English literature. Both these 
compilations are alphabetically arranged, and a 
brief biographical appendix adds value to that 
of Mr. Crandall. 

Of sonnets themselves, of course Shake- 
speare’s merit careful study. A neat little edition 


is published in the Canterbury Poets Series for 
forty cents. 

Sir Philip Sidney’s “ Astrophel and Stella” 
series merits careful attention, as these were 
really the first pure Italian sonnets produced in 
England. Spenser’s *“ Amoretti” are usually 
bound up with his works. Drummond’s son- 
nets are very Italianin character and pleasing 
in sentiment, and Thomas Lodge in his 
“Diana” wrote a few very musical sonnets, 
well worth studying for their beauty of form, as 
is Drayton’s celebrated sonnet, 

Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss and part. 
This latter sonnet is Shakespearian in rhyme, 
but Italian in the thought division. 

The age of Pope and Dryden, the classical 
Augustan age, had no sonneteers, but with the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the sonnet 
seemed to take a new lease of life. Words- 
worth’s sonnets, though numerous, are well 
worthy careful study. Mrs. Browning’s burn- 
ing sonnets “From the Portuguese,” cast in 
the Italian form, are masterpieces of power and 
concentration. Hartley Coleridge and Tenny- 
son Turner’s sonnets are picturesque and beau- 
tiful. The most wonderful series of contem- 
porary sonnets, remarkable not less for beauty 
of sound than for deep thought, are contained 
in Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s ‘“ House of Life.” 
His sister’s sonnets are scarcely less remark- 
able for their self-abnegation, and a living 
writer, Mrs. Alice Maynell, was pronounced by 
Rossetti to have written in “ Renouncement” 
the most touching sonnet by a living woman 
writer. This, together with many other fine 
sonnets, may be found in the volume, “ Women 
Poets of Victorian Era,” just edited and brought 
out by Mrs. William Sharp in the “ Canterbury 
Poets Series,” price forty cents. Matthew 
Arnold’s sonnets, contained in his complete 
works, are also well worth reading for their 
lofty ethical import; they have a Miltonic 
atmosphere. 

Among the most striking among recent 
American sonnets are Arlo Bates’ “Sonnets in 
Shadow.” Some delightful translations from 
Petrarch and Dante have been made by Colonel 
Higginson, closely following the rhyme-scheme 
of the original. Aldrich and Gilder are mas- 
ters of the Italian sonnet form, but the Amer- 
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ican poet who probably wrote the classical 
Italian sonnet with the greatest ease was Long- 
fellow. His six sonnets on “Za Divina Com- 
media” are wonderful examples of word-music. 

A young Canadian poet, who is coming rap- 
idly to the front, and has transfused into the 
Italian form the dominant American spirit, is 
Archibald Lampman, whose sonnets are strong 
and sonorous, and have the “ebb and flow” of 
the ocean that Theodore Watts so strongly 
insists upon as a necessity of sonnet form. 


His “Railway,” contained in Mr. Crandall’s 
“Representative Sonnets,” embodies a noble 
thought, and is a veritable addition to sonnet 
literature. 

It is impossible, in this hasty sketch, even to 
mention scores of sonneteers equally worthy of 
notice, but a study of those already mentioned 
may do much to aid and encourage the lover of 
this little form of enduring verse. 

Emily A. Thackray. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





TECHNICAL READING FOR WRITERS. 


The questions which many young literary 
aspirants have sent to THE WRITER for reply, 
asking aid and advice, have led me thought- 
fully to consider how much and what I have 
gained, in an experience of twenty years of 


scribbling, from what may be termed technical 
reading. I find so much of good as to theories, 
and so many lessons of patience and hopeful- 
ness, that I am tempted to ask THE WRITER to 
give a place to my record of ‘‘ hints that have 
helped me.” Until withina few years these 
were rarely to be had except in some cases 
where a veteran author or journalist took a 
young aspirant under his wing, but of late, as 
the time became ripe for them, books and arti- 
cles upon technical subjects with regard to 
authors’ work have increased, and are helpful 
to many. There were three which first claimed 
my attention —an article by Mrs. Craik ( Miss 
Mulock), and a little book containing two 
lectures, one by Walter Besant and the other 
by Henry James, called “The Art of Fiction.” 
These are encouraging and helpful guides to 
short-story and fiction writing generally. 
Besant’s article particularly treats of the three 
essentials —the art of description, the art of 
observation, and the study of character; and the 
reader is truly convinced how necessary are all 
three to graphic fiction writing. It is to 
Besant’s article I owe the practice of what he 
calls reading backward — that is, forgetting the 


absorption of the story and studying the way a 
novel is built. Among the books to be so 
studied he suggests Holmes’ “ Elsie Venner,” 
Black’s “Daughter of Heth,” and _ several 
others. 

“ How to Climb the Ladder of Journalism,” a 
book which first appeared as a serial in the 
Fournalist, is an aid to those who desire to be 
good newspaper writers. It shows clearly that 
there is no “royal road.” It is steady climb 
all the way, but less crowded as an advance is 
made. The way to begin is clearly shown, and 
that is often half the battle. It teaches a lesson 
of patience when a three-column article, at so 
much a thousand words, is cut down half, and 
the rest thrown into the waste basket; but it 
is good discipline. The next attempt will be 
the better for it. It is the faint heart that kills. 

“Writing for the Press,” by Robert Luce, is 
a book no writer, experienced or inexperienced, 
should be without. 

“The Trade of Authorship,” which has had 
so large and well-deserved a sale, is a full and 
clear guide as to ways and means, both to write 
and to publish. Many details, which have been 
learned by some of us through bitter experience, 
are there made plain, and even a novice need 
make no mistakes. 

There is no occupation so self-deceptive as 
literature as applied to writing for the press. 
One is so apt to think that the thought put into 
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print is the one the world has waited for, and 
that no other pen has told the same tale. 

Remember, the world mental is like the world 
natural, and the wave theory works in one as in 
the other. Your thought is but the reflex action 
of a surge of thought, and your discovery be- 
longs to some one else equally with you. The 
one who succeeds in reaching the ear of the 
world is received, the rest are rejected, and “the 
race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong.” 

The books and articles I have mentioned 
have been of great assistance to me, but when 
—and, alas! it is often —I am utterly discouraged 
and cast down in mind and spirit I take a 


bound volume of THE WRITER or THE AUTHOR, 
—a bound one is such an accumulation of sym- 
pathy, —and read, as the children say, “right 
straight ahead,” and I soon begin to wonder at 
the infinite patience and enduring perseverance 
of many, known more to fame than I ever hope 
to be, and who, it seems to me, have been 
willing to record their struggles, disappoint- 
ments, and successes especially for my benefit. 
I return to my desk, scourging myself for dar- 
ing to despair, and I gather one great thought 
which has seemed to throb through the whole 
volume. If your heart is in your work, you will 
cling to it in spite of everything. 

Mrs. A. M. Payne. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 





THE VALUE OF DEPARTMENTAL LITERATURE. 


In the January number of THE WRITER 
(page 9) appears an editorial paragraph de- 
ploring the yearly waste of the public money by 
the United States Government in printing “ val- 
ueless documents,” and citing the case of a 
certain state senator of Massachusetts who 
illumined his backyard with a bonfire of “300 
or 400 volumes which a paternal government had 
forced upon him.” THE WRITER expresses 
the opinion that the money thus wasted on 
public documents would be better expended in 
aiding struggling authors of merit to get their 
thoughts before the literary world. 

It is not stated what reports made up the 
senator’s bonfire, but it is quite likely that he 
destroyed some which were by no means value- 
less. For, to speak first of the monetary con- 
sideration, it is a fact that many of the govern- 
ment’s publications have an actual market value, 
and buying and selling them is a regular branch 
of the book trade in Washington. Back num- 
bers of the Official Gazette of the Patent Office 
bear a price which would be considered fair for 
any second-hand books. This publication, by 
the way, is not distributed gratuitously; its 
subscription price is five dollars per annum, 
and its interest and value to the noble army of 
inventors throughout the country can scarcely 


be overestimated. It is a handsome weekly, 
containing the specifications of all the patents 
issued during the week, with reduced drawings; 
decisions of the commissioner of patents; and 
certain decisions of the courts in patent cases. 
These last, of course, render it indispensable to 
to the patent attorneys throughout the United 
States, whose name is legion. 

The consular reports, issued periodically by 
the Department of State, are also of great inter- 
est and value. Like the Official Gazette of the 
Patent Office, they have a market value in cer- 
tain cases, some of the older volumes being 
worth, I am credibly informed by those who 
have attempted to purchase them, one dollar a 
volume. As the name indicates, they contain 
the observations of our consular representatives 
abroad on a great variety of economic ques- 
tions; and while it is not contended that all are 
of equal value, many, if not most of them, em- 
body facts and figures of much interest to the 
political economist, not accessible in any other 
form. The titles of afew, selected at random, 
will show the range taken by these reports. 
“ Public Libraries in Great Britain,” “‘ Tobacco 
in Egypt,” “ Organized Labor in New Zealand,” 
“Trish Agriculture,” and “The Australasian 
Wool Trade,” though not to be classed as liter- 
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ature, perhaps, are of great value to many stu- 
dents in economic subjects, and frequently to 
merchants and importers as well. 

A type of the government’s scientific publi- 
cations is the monthly bulletin published by the 
Division of Entomology in the Agricultural 
Department. This is a tastefully gotten up 
periodical, often illustrated, and its monthly 
edition of five thousand copies is scattered, 
literally, over the face of the earth. It goes 
regularly to India, Australia, South Africa, and 
all the more important European countries, and 
the avidity with which its articles on the 
economic side of the science of entomology 
are copied into the agricultural journals of this 
country and England shows the estimation in 
which it is held by the editors of such journals; 
who, of course, like other editors, are trying to 
supply what their readers want. Certain back 
numbers of this publication also have been 
long out of print, and cannot be supplied, though 
the demand for them has never ceased. 

A significant fact in this connection is that 







One of the first newspaper lessons that the 
editor gave me was: “ You are not obliged to 
tell all you know.” Much of the skill of an 
accomplished writer lies in knowing what not 
to say. In the most trifling item a trained 
reporter furnishes a good illustration of what 
every literary worker must do. His first task 
is to select from among a score of facts the 
exact point of interest. He aims for the bull’s- 
eye, and, having sighted it, thenceforth sees 
nothing else. If the rings on the target are 
still present, it is merely as they surround the 
point to which his shot goes. 

A horse runs away and just misses running 
over a child. The horse belongs to a natural- 
ized alderman, the child to a Protestant clergy- 
man. Next morning the Democratic newspaper 
will have an item about the alderman’s horse, 


now, when a citizen writes for a copy of any 


NEWS ITEMS AND SHORT STORIES. 


particular report or document, he will, in most 
cases, be asked to show what interest he has in 
the subject. If he can show why he wants it, 
and it is not out of print, he will generally get 
it, but nearly all bureaus publishing reports now 
discourage the indiscriminate distribution of 
their documents to every idle inquirer. This is 
as it should be, for experience has shown that 
nearly always there are enough real students 
interested to absorb all the copies that can be 
spared. 

But their money value is, after all, the 
weightiest evidence in favor of the contention 
that all government reports are not worthless, 
and the additional fact that in Washington two 
large dealers in second-hand books make a 
specialty of their sale proves conclusively that 
at least some portion of our departmental liter- 
ature should be saved from the fate of the 
Massachusetts senator’s library of “ Pub. 
Docs.” Robert M. Reese. 


WasuincTon, D. C. 


the Republican paper, one about the minister’s 
child. 


Both reporters are right, for each has focussed 
on his own readers’ interest and curiosity. 
Neither will give much space to the vehicle, 
unless it is badly damaged, or pay much atten- 
tion to the course of the run. Surely neither 
will tell the age of the horse, or who owned him 
before, or what school the child attended, or 
whether his mother knew he was out. 

If, however, the reporter of either paper is a 
fresh recruit just come to reinforce the ranks of 
journalism, he will write a couple of stickfuls 
of stuff like the above, and learn something 
when he looks for it next morning and finds the 
five lines into which the city editor has merci- 
fully boiled it down. 

Now, anitem is a short story. What else is 
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it? Then it follows that writing short stories 
and news items are parallel tasks, so far as 
method is concerned. 

A good item is just two things. One is a 
well-selected truth, the other its setting at such 
an angle as to make it striking. What else is 
a sketch or short story? Dickens was not the 
only novelist who served his apprenticeship in 
itemizing. 

Now, to make all this practical, | suggest the 
following plan. Take a newspaper that fur- 
nishes good models, — for example, the Spring- 
field Republican,—and study its news method 
until you can feel the sense of it in your bones. 
Notice how much it omits that you would have 
said. See what it selects as the real point of 
news. Then find how it arranges the matter so 
as to make this point the salient one, and brings 
in every subordinate thing it uses in such a 
way as to make it precisely tributary to this. 
Observe how all tends to one conclusion. 

Then turn to the shorter articles in the 
Youth's Companion, the short, interesting narra- 
tives, that, if they related to recent occurrences, 
would be news items. Observe the similarity 
of method, and note how readily matter from 
either paper could take its place inthe columns 


of the other. Try the same experiment with 
the “ Easy Chair,” in Harper's. 

Then take “ Aésop’s Fables,” the parables and 
other paragraphs in the gospels, with pas- 
sages from “ Pilgrim’s Progress” and “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” and make a similar comparison. 

By this time, the method of the reporter, 
carried on into reports that are not news, 
may be sufficiently grasped to enable you to 
take a paragraph, or even a chapter, out of 
some novel of unquestioned rank, and study it 
in the same way. Lastly, do the same with the 
whole of a first-rate short story, or, rather, with 
a dozen of them. 

Whether after this you can write good short 
stories yourself remains to be seen, but your 
chances of doing it are much improved. Even 
if you discover that you are worth more to the 
world writing on some other lines, you will still 
be sure to write better for this study which you 
have done. You will have learned not to vex 
editors and manuscript readers by little, useless 
detours in which you say what does not need 
to be said and does not push along the argument 
of your essay, or make your story move on 
toward the end. 


Nortu Briverica, Mass. Fulius Robinson. 


MY MASCULINE NOM DE PLUME. 


In my early literary career I became firmly 
possessed of the idea that male writers received 
more pay for their work than we of the other 
sex. I often regretted not having chosen a 
masculine nom de plume; not that I expected 
to become a second George Eliot, or even a 
Charles Egbert Craddock, but I fancied my 
success would have been greater than under 
my own name, and my pocketbook propor- 
tionately heavier. 

The more I thought and studied over the 
subject, the firmer became my conviction that I 
had missed a plain road to fame and wealth. 
At last I decided to try one story, at least, 


under a masculine name. I selected what I 
thought one of my best and sent it to a periodi- 
cal to which I had never contributed, though I 
had several times seen my stories in its 
columns, reprinted from other papers and 
magazines. 

I had repeatedly seen the statement pub- 
lished by them that they paid more for literary 
matter than any similar publication in the 
country, so I felt sure I should receive a gen- 
erous check — much larger, at least, than I had 
ever had before. 

I sent the story, with my usual letter, to the 
effect that, “if found suitable for their paper, I 
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should be pleased to have them use it at their 
usual rates,” etc. 

Nearly two months passed and | had heard 
nothing from it, when one day I accidentally 
picked up a copy of the paper several weeks 
old, and the first thing my eyes rested upon 
was my story. Nearly a month since its pub- 
lication, and no check received ! 

I am too much of a business woman to let 
the matter rest without investigation, so I sent 
a polite note reminding them that I had not 
been paid. Two weeks passed and no reply. 
I wrote again, stating that “the story had been 
sent with the understanding that it was to be 
paid for, but over a month had passed since its 
publication and nothing had been received.” 

A few days later came the answer. I opened 


the letter, eager to see the amount of the check it 
contained. At the first hasty glance I read $20. 


“ That's a little more than half what I should 
have received had I sent it to 
under my own name,” | said in disgust, tossing 
the check down. 

“ But it is n’t $20,” said E——, picking it up 
and looking at it carefully. 

“What is itthen? There’s a ‘2,’ sure,” and 
a vision of a “2” with two “oo’s” attached 
flitted through my mind. “Can it be 200?” | I 
looked again. Yes, it was 200— just ‘wo hun- 
dred cents! Two dollars for a story which 
would have brought me $35 at the rates 
I had received elsewhere under my own name. 

I presume it is unnecessary to add that I 
have sent no more stories to that particular 
paper, nor have I ever again used a masculine 
nom de plume. 

Fennie Porter Arnold. 


Hartrorp, Conn. 





THE CORRECT USE OF WORDS. 


Some years ago I was engaged in turning 
over the pages of an unabridged dictionary, in 
search of a word of the meaning of which I was 
in doubt, when an editorial friend came in, and 
chaffed me concerning my knowledge of word- 
definition. 

“The most useful book for an author to 
possess is a big dictionary,” he said; “pro- 
vided, of course, that he will make diligent and 
constant use of it. Nine-tenths of the writers 
of the day, including even the most distin- 
guished, are very hazy in their ideas concerning 
the exact meaning of many of the words they 
use. For instance, take socommon a word as 
‘commodious’; though I presume, of course, 
that you know its exact meaning.” 

“ Oh, certainly,” said I, smiling confidently. 
“It means spacious, roomy.” 

“ Ah, just look it up, please.” 

I turned to the word in my dictionary, and 
discovered that “commodious ” was not there 
defined as spacious, roomy; and for the first 


time in my life my faith in Webster wavered 

“ As a story-writer, of course, you have used 
the expression ‘a buxom lass now entered the 
room.’” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“What is your idea of the meaning of the 
word ‘buxom’?” 

“Plump, stout, possessing embonpoint,” | 
rejoined. “Why, every reader, to say nothing 
of every writer, knows the meaning of ‘buxom.’ ” 

“Well; just look it up.” 

I did look it up; and my confidence in 
Webster ran out like the ebb of a flood-tide. 

Seriously, I was dumbfounded. If I did not 
know the definition of two such words as 
“commodious” and “buxom,” how inexact 
must be my knowledge of many less common 
words, whose meaning until this moment I 
would doubtless have confidently asserted my 
knowledge of ! 

The ability to speak or write the English 
language with precision is an invaluable accom- 
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plishment that all educated persons should 
strive to attain. And it can be attained only 
by the exercise of vigilance and by a willingness 
to search out the definitions of words regarding 
the meaning of which we have the least doubt. 
Always when reading have a dictionary near at 
hand, and mark down for reference such words 
as you come across that strike you as being 
used in a sense that you do not fully understand. 
Do not be satisfied with guessing at the mean- 
ing of words. Read to improve the fulness and 
precision of your vocabulary. 

There are a number of words that can 
scarcely be used wrongly, yet the exact mean- 
ing of which is often unknown to those that 
speak or write them. “Condign,” “cogent,” 
“invidious,” are three words of this class. 
Many use the expressions, “condign punish- 
ment,” “cogent reason,” “invidious compari- 
son,” without knowing the precise meaning of 
the qualifying words. Again, there are certain 
words that have a similarity of structure, and 
one is apt to infer therefrom a similarity in 
meaning. Many thus suppose that “ vocation” 
and “avocation” are synonymous, although, 
really, they are quite different in meaning. 
Appended isa select list of words, the defini- 
tions of which the reader will do well to look 
up and impress on his mind: — 

Avocation, ambient, allocation, asperse, appo- 
site, abrogate, archives, autonomy, apocalypse, 
aphelion, achromatic, amorphous, apostasy. 

Bucolic, bellicose, bedight, bibacious. 


Corollary, cogent, condign, cursory, canon 
contravene, cacophony. 

Derogate, desultory, descant, dereliction, 
dissimulation, didactic, dynamics, diaphanous, 
depositary, depository. 

Esoteric, erudite, eligible, empirical, exor- 
dium, exegesis, eremite, euphony, empyreal. 

Fugacious, fortuitous. 

Hierarchy, homiletic, hebdomadal. 

Invidious, igneous, inanity, insular, itinerant, 
illicit, incarnate, incipient, insuperable, inter- 
stice, irrefragable, impugn, incorrigible, inter- 
regnum, insidious. 

Mete, monad, millennium, microcosm, mural. 

Nascent, neophite, nullity. 

Oligarchy, omniscient, orient, occident. 

Perennial, periphery, pusillanimity, _ peri- 
helion, peptic, pedantic, paraphrase, proscribe, 
polemics, perspicacity, perspicuity, pestiferous, 
parity, plenary, potential, predatory, puerile, 
promogeniture, punctilious, punitive, prescience. 

Quintessence, quotidian. 

Recusant, reprisal, rescind. 

Specious, sacerdotal, sedition, segregate, 
sublunary, sudorific, somnific, statics, solstice, 
sinister, sinuosity, sidereal, serrated, sophism, 
surreptitious, salient, senile. 

Tacit, tantamount, tangible, tenet, terse, trite, 
tumid, terraqueous, terruginous. 

Unique, unctious. 

Venal, valetudinarian, 
vivify, voluble. 


vicarious, vitreous, 
Warden Maylowe. 


Boston, Mass. 





AN UNCONVENTIONAL WRITERS’ CONVENTION. 


am unable to vouch for the following report, 
but it is taken from a recent issue of the 
Scribbleville (Mass.) Daily Intelligencer and 
Literary Bulletin, in good faith. 

The first annual convention of the 
“Association of the Struggling Writers 
of America” opened yesterday morning at 
to o’clock in the assembly room connected 
with the palatial hotel in this place, of which 
the genial H. Ash is the popular landlord. 


Delegates were present from nearly every 
state in the Union and some of the territories. 
Many writers of less than the average ability 
were unable to be present for various reasons, 
of which transportation was not one of the 
least, and their absence was sincerely regretted. 

After a social hour of general introductions, 
during which an informal reception was tendered 
to Mr. B. A. D. Verse, of New Orleans, who is 
just recovering from a severe illness, probably 
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caused by the sudden reception of the 
news that a four-line poem of his had been 
accepted by a certain great magazine, in 
which it will probably appear in the issue 
for August, 2069. The convention was called 
to order with Mr. O. I. Kantrite, of Chicago, 
in the chair. 

An actual count by our reporter showed the 
number of delegates to be exactly 439, each of 
whom was said to represent an average of 972 
members in good and regular standing who 
were unable to be present. 

After a few felicitous remarks by the chair- 
man, the following officers were elected: 
President, Inspiration Cerebrator, of Columbus, 
Ohio; vice-president, U. N. Available, of 
Buffalo, N. Y.; secretary, Miss Passion A. T. 
Rymer, of Jacksonville, Fla.; and treasurer, 
Miss Terwilliger, of Lawsonville, La., who 
writes over the clever nom de plume of “ Mr. 
Williger.” 

A constitution and by-laws was adopted, in 
which it was decided that authors who had not 
had three or more articles rejected should not 
be eligible to membership, and that the annual 
dues be fixed at twenty-five cents. 

At this point the convention adjourned for 
dinner. In the afternoon much general dis- 
cussion was indulged in. 

Mr. M.S.S. Kumback, of San Francisco, 
Calif., rose to protest against the habit some 
editors have of placing the last sheet of a manu- 
script first, as a proof that it has been read, and 
then refolding, thereby wrinkling said manu- 
script to a horrible degree. Many other 
delegates bore witness to having suffered like 
indignities. 

Miss Doggerel, of this place, asked that a 
memorial be adopted pleading that editors 
refrain from filing contributions upon hooks 
until after acceptance. Remarks were made on 
this subject by several delegates, and the matter 
was finally referred to a committee composed 
of Miss Doggerel, Mr. M. S. S. Kumback, and 
Mr. N. Ever Getachek. 

Mr. Verne Dumas Haggard Wallywally, of 
Wallywallyville, W. Va., started the discussion 
of the best scheme to discover whether a manu- 
script had or had not been read. He had tried 
pasting several sheets together slightly, but in 


no case had the sheets been torn apart. He 
thought it possible that other portions of the 
manuscript might have been perused, as they 
were all rejected, and that, too, by some of our 
best publications. 

Mr. Workscheme, of Chicago, Ill., had once 
tried placing bits of paper between the sheets, 
and when the manuscript came back, there had 
been added by the facetious editor enough 
additional bits of paper to stock a waste-paper 
basket, and, to add insult to injury, among the 
fragments he identified portions of a poem 
which he had previously sent to the same editor, 
neglecting to enclose stamps. 

Mr. Wallywally then confessed that upon one 
occasion, when he had tried his pasting scheme, 
the manuscript had come back to him with all 
of the sheets pasted solidly together and look- 
ing like a piece of board. 

A discussion was started as to which was the 
more preferable, payment upon acceptance or 
upon publication. 

Mr. Savedupe, of Meadowport, Ia., said 
that two years ago three of his stories were 
accepted by three different publications and im- 
mediately paid for. He has since taken all of 
the publications at a considerable expense to 
himself, in fact more than the combined values 
of the three checks, and though he had a fine 
new scrap-book waiting, none of the tales had 
yet appeared. He favored payment by check 
bearing even date with publication, in which 
case the article could be seen at the expense of 
only one copy. 

Mr. Greathed, of Atlanta, Ga., had been 
troubled in the same way himself until the idea 
occurred to him of dropping into a newsroom 
at intervals, buying some inexpensive article, 
meanwhile glancing casually through the cur- 
rent numbers of the publications with which he 
had accepted matter, and only purchasing when 
something of his own caught his eye. The 
idea was received with much favor, but it was 
decided to frame a memorial praying all pub- 
lishers to send marked copies to their contribu- 
tors, and the “ Filing Hook” committee, return- 
ing at this moment, was immediately sent back 
to frame the memorial referred to. 

Mr. I. Riter Live, of Kalamazoo, wondered 
why so many editors seemed to take fiendish 
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delight in folding a manuscript in some other 
manner than the one adopted by the author, 
seemingly going out of their way, at times, to 
escape the original folds and create new and 
embarrassing creases. As nearly every other 
delegate present wondered also, the question 
created no discussion. 

Mr. Warner Maker, of Philadelphia, Penn., 
rose to propose a united effort to secure for 
authors a postal rate on manuscripts of one 
cent per ounce. He said: “ Manuscripts are 
merchandise, and therefore should be mailed at 
merchandise rates or lower. Two cents might 
be charged for the first ounce, and one cent for 
each additional ounce. Postage stamps are a 
serious burden to many authors, that is, not 
the stamps themselves, but the cost of them. I 
belong to that class. To illustrate: I havea 
manuscript story now on hand,entitled ‘ How 
Lulu Loomis Ran Away from her Father’s 
Home with a Man and Afterward Came Back 
Again,’ which weighs when saddled and 
bridled for mailing just twenty ounces. It 
costs forty cents for stamps to mail it with, 
and forty more to get it back. If it is declined 
by ten publications and then accepted by the 
eleventh for $4.65, the net profit to me and the 
reason why I favor a one-penny manuscript 
rate are obvious.” : 

Many other delegates told similar stories, and 
the committee coming in at this moment was 
immediately sent back to frame a memorial to 
Congress on ¢his subject. 

Mr. Toofer A. Kervawter, the talented young 
Jewish novelist, having tried several times to 
get a hearing, each time failing to catch the eye 
of the chairman in time to throw it to first base, 
was now seen to be standing in his place with 
one hand in the breast of his coat waiting for 
earnest attention. He received it, and spoke the 
very first words heard in the convention in favor 
of International Copyright. By next year or 
the year after he hoped to have money enough 
to publish the novel which had been so gener- 
ally accepted by his friends as the coming “hit” 
and so generally declined by editors and pub- 
lishers everywhere, and he did not want to 
travel the world over finding pirated editions of 
his works in every tongue from which he re- 
ceived no royalties. Strangely enough, but 


little interest was aroused in this question, and 
no action was taken. 

Mr. Nolakoff Merritt, of Minneapolis, spoke 
respecting the existence of a secret code of 
hieroglyphics among editors, by which one 
editor could indicate to others his opinion of a 
manuscript, thereby prejudicing them against it 
before they had given the article a fair hearing. 
He had, himself, found at different times these 
mysterious marks upon the first or last pages of 
manuscripts. He read some of them, viz.: 
“*9476x,” “N. G.,” “Firebak,” “Wow!” 
“Rats!” “2 Stmps,” “Rot!” “8,000 wds.,” 
and “ Stuff!” 

Many other delegates gave indignant evidence 
of like discoveries, and it was resolved that 
every effort be made to crush, at all hazards, 
this league, even if it became necessary to boy- 
cott editors who were convicted of belonging 
to the dastardly combination, by members of 
the association refusing to submit manuscripts 
to them. 

The regular order of business being com- 
pleted,an interesting literary hour was passed. 
Miss Susan McGinty Pendelford, whose charm- 
ing verses have appeared over the mom de 
plume “ Dainty Dell,” in the Royalton Locality, 
the Weatherwax Weekly,the Farmers’ Crossing 
Howler, and other publications, read a delight- 
ful forty-two-stanza poem, entitled “The Knight 
of the Typewriter.” Miss Terious, of Indian- 
apolis, read selections from her strange, weird 
writings, and Mr. I. N. Hardluck exhibited his 
manuscript poem, entitled ‘“‘ How Often It Comes 
Back to Me!” which had been declined thirty- 
two times, was estimated to have travelled 
58,366 miles, had cost $5.12 for postage stamps, 
and presented many evidences of the hardships 
which it had undergone. 

After several more enjoyable selections from 
the work of delegates present, the convention 
adjourned at 5.30 o'clock, as the greater part of 
the delegates had to leave before supper was 
announced. Next year’s convention will be 
held either in New York, Washington, Chicago, 
or St. Louis, whichever bids the highest, and 
promises to eclipse even this year’s meeting in 
general interest. 

Charles Newton Hood. 

Meoina, N. Y. 
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It is astonishing how quickly even writers of 
experience get discouraged when their manu. 
scripts come back to them rejected by the first 
five or six publishers to whom they are sub- 
mitted. Young writers—whose knowledge of 
the mysteries of the manuscript market is gen- 
erally only ignorance--may be excused for 
thinking that because two or three editors have 
returned a given manuscript as unavailable 
there is something seriously wrong with the 
manuscript itself, but older writers ought to 
know better, and the inexperienced ones should 
learn better as soon as possible. It is safe to 
assert that if a writer possessing ordinary good 


ey 


judgment has written something which he can- 
didly thinks is good enough to sell, it will find 
a purchaser somewhere, if he only studies the 
manuscript market before sending it out, and 
then persists until every probable purchaser 
has been tried. Every editor knows that he 
sends back manuscripts every day which are 
not rejected because of lack of merit, and 
which, if conditions were different, he would 
willingly retain. The author makes a mistake 
in letting dejection follow rejection, and in toss- 
ing a manuscript, which he himself feels is good, 
into a drawer simply because four or five 
editors have found it unavailable—for them. 
The story that the Century rejects may become 
the corner-stone of a fashion magazine in Pen- 
sacola,— where, by the way, there isn’t any 
fashion magazine published, at the present 
time,—and if the author has faith enough in 
his manuscript to send it out at all, he should 
have faith enough to keep it going, remorse- 
lessly and religiously, until the editor who likes 
it and who can use it—two requisites for its 


publication — has been found. 


a*s 


Selling manuscripts is business, and authors 
who have manuscripts to sell should go to work 
on business principles. Sentiment should not 
be allowed to enter into the matter at all, un- 
less a writer is so ambitious for fame that he 
does not care to have his work appear outside 
of a few leading periodicals, and, when he has 
aimed at Scribner's, even a respectable check 
from the Pensacola Ladies’ Quarterly has no 
charm for him. The return of a manuscript 
should mean only that he has to send it out 
again, and a manuscript once approved of by the 
author should be kept going until it is either 
accepted or worn out. Henry Austin, the poet, 
has the right idea. “When I have finished a 
poem, ” he says, “ I make a careful list of the peri- 
odicals to which I think it is adapted, and give 
the list, with the manuscript, to my wife. That is 
the end of the matter for me. She goes 
methodically to work, trying one editor after 
another persistently, and never allowing the 
manuscript to rest until it has found its proper 
place. The result is that my cash receipts for 
manuscripts are more than double what they 
used to be when I sent manuscript out in a 
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hap-hazard way, easily discouraged by one or 
two rejections, so that salable poems were tossed 
into a drawer instead of being sent out again im- 
mediately upon their return.” Every author may 
not be blessed with a wife ready to act as busi- 
ness manager for the firm of Pegasus & Co. 
but any writer can undertake to sell his manu- 
scripts on business principles, if necessary doing 
the work himself. Having written something 
which he knows is good enough to bring a 
check, let him make a careful list of possible 
purchasers, including fifteen or twenty ad- 
dresses at the least, and then persistently try 
editor after editor, never allowing the manu- 
script to remain at home over night, until the 
whole list, or his whole available supply of pos- 
tage stamps, has been exhausted. If the manu- 


script remains unsold after every available edi-. 


tor has been tried, and he cannot think up a 
second list to be tried in the same way, he may 
have reason to be discouraged, so far as that 
manuscript is concerned, but not before. If 
in nine cases out of ten'the pursuit of this plan 
does not lead to success, the experiences of one 
experimenter amount to naught, and one 
literary Saul is a dead failure among the 
prophets. 
a*« 

Next to the ease with which authors give up 
the chase of the check-remitting editor, their 
ignorance of the special needs of special editors 
is astounding. Poems are sent to the editor of 
the Forum, scientific essays on protoplasm to 
Babyhood, pirate yarns to the Unitarian Re- 
view, and love-stories to THE WRITER with 
such painful frequency that editors may be 


pardoned for believing that some authors make . 


it a rule to send the first manuscript that comes 
to hand to the first periodical they see men- 
tioned in print, or hear spoken of, no matter 
what its purpose or character — or lack of both 
—maybe. Of course, it is difficult for writers 
to learn the peculiarities of all the periodicals 
published, but they should at least be able to 
classify them intelligently, and they should 
study all that come within their reach as dili- 
gently as a lover studies the weak points of a 
father whose daughter he wants to win. Sam- 
ple copies cost but little, and sometimes they 
return a large income on the investment made. 


It would probably pay any one who writes much 
to send to every magazine publisher in the coun- 
try for a sample copy, — enclosing the price, of 
course, —and then study carefully the different 
periodicals that he receives. If he is bright, 
he will get many valuable suggestions from 
them, and he will avoid making serious mistakes 
in sending out manuscripts afterward. It will 
be strange, indeed, if he does not save enough 
postage stamps, by the extension of his knowl- 
edge of the literary field, to repay him the 
entire cost of his sample-copy experiment. 
. * 

At least one thrifty author has a habit which 
reduces his necessary outlay for postage 
stamps, though at the cost of some trouble to 
the post-office clerks. He has reached a pleas- 
ant eminence as a writer, and his experience 
makes him reasonably sure that about one-half 
of the manuscripts which he sends out will be 
accepted by the first editors to whom they are 
submitted. If he encloses twenty cents return 
postage with a manuscript, and the manuscript 
is accepted, nine times out of ten the twenty 
cents goes to swell the bank account of the 
periodical which takes his article. As a meas- 
ure of economy, therefore, this frugal penman 
takes advantage of Uncle Sam’s “ postage-due ” 
courtesy, and puts only a two-cent stamp on 
the self-addressed return envelope which he 
encloses with his manuscript. If the contribu- 
tion is accepted, only two cents is lost; if it is 
returned, he pays the rest of the postage when 
the package is returned to him, instead of in 
advance. He says that he has tried this plan 
for several years, and it has never made him 
trouble once; but he is not popular with his 


letter-carrier. 
W. H. H. 
——- 


THE USE OF TYPEWRITERS. 


With pleasure I read the excellent article im 
the February WRITER which advised authors 
to use the typewriter in making manuscript 
copy. 

While I have found one most helpful, I very 
often turn from it with annoyance because of 
the noise which necessarily accompanies its 
use, and which disturbs me exceedingly. I 
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have heard of others who object to it for the 
same reason, and who, like myself, use it less 
often on account of the clicking. 

Therefore, 1 hope some inventive mind will 
remedy this defect, and so improve upon the 
present style of typewriter as to give us, before 
long, one that will be noiseless, or nearly so. | 
think it can be accomplished, although I am 
not sufficiently mechanical to suggest how. 

A writer in a recent issue of the ¥ourna/list 
expressed the opinion that a typewriter should 
be larger, in place of smaller, so that one could 
work it more rapidly by being better able to 
pass without mistake from one letter to another, 

Provided these two features — noiselessness 
and greater size to facilitate speed — could be 
combined with the present desirable qualities, 
in the generality of these machines, we should 
have a more perfect and acceptable typewriter. 

Probably, if such is ever the case, many who 
now will not use the machine, especially because 
of the sound, would 
merits a typewriter does possess. 

Beth Baker. 


avail themselves of the 


josToNn, Mass 


—- ° —. 


QUERIES. 


| Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. } 


(1.) Is it customary for editors to change 
err and sentences of stories that have 
een accepted, to suit the journal in which they 
will appear ? 

(2.) Do writers generally object to such 
changes, and perhaps additions, being made? 

W. M. A. 

[(1.) Some editors accept articles only “ sub- 
ject to editorial revision.” Most editors re- 
serve the right to make minor changes in the 
copy of contributors. If important changes are 
necessary, a proof of the article is generally 
sent to the author before publication. One, at 
least, of the leading magazines saves the feel- 
ings of its contributors and the cost of correc- 
tions in type, by submitting to each contribu- 
. tor a typewritten copy of his article, revised and 
corrected for the compositor. If such a type- 
written copy is neatly made, it serves the con- 





tributor’s purpose as well as a proof, and vexa- 
tious changes in type are avoided. 

(2.) A writer seldom has good reason to 
complain of changes in his manuscript made by 
a careful editor. Nine times out of ten, such 


changes improve his contribution. — w. H.H. ] 


(1.) Upon what terms are most novels pub- 
lished? Do the authors sell their manuscripts for 
a lump sum or take a percentage of the profits ? 
If the former, what is the usual price paid an 
unknown author for a manuscriptof, say, 80,000 
words ? 

(2.) Do publishing houses in general make 
as great an effort to sell a book which they 
have published for an author on his own 
account, and which they keep on sale, as when 
they have bought the manuscript ? R. F. B. 

[(1.) Since the terms on which books are 
published are generally known only to the pub- 
lisher and the author directly interested, it is 
manifestly impossible to make any general 
statement regarding the matter. A great many 
manuscripts are bought by publishers for a 
lump sum; a great many are published on the 
royalty plan; and a great many more are pub- 
lished by an arrangement in which the author 
bears part or all of the expense of publication. A 
manuscript of 80,000 words, by an unknown 
author, might sell for $250; it might bring more, 
of course, but if a publisher thought he could 
buy it for less, his offer would be reduced 
accordingly. 

(2.) Publishers naturally devote most atten- 
tion to the books that will bring them most 
money, and these are generally books which 
they have bought outright from the author. 
They seldom push with any special energy 
books published at che author’s expense. — 
W. H. H. | 


——- 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


As I recollect, the quotation in J. Henry 
Hager’s article, in the February number of THE 
WRITER, was originally thus : — 

Roll swift around, ye wheels of Time, 
And bring the welcome day. 
I think I heard it sung in my girlhood, as early 
as I can remember— 1827 — in our Congrega- 
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tional Church choir, at Rindge, N. H., and for 
twenty years thereafter as one of “ Watts’ 
Hymns” in the hymn book. I think it was 
sung all along, also, in anthems, and may be is 
found only in the sacred tune books, then used 
in churches. I! think, further, it has been 
rendered in various ways, that I have heard it 
both ways, as quoted in THE WRITER, and still 
other ways — “joyful day,” “ wished-for day.” 
If those who have the books will search through 
those old anthems, I’m quite sure it will be 
found as sung sixty years ago. 
ELLA E. GIBSON. 
Barre, Mass 


Referring to the “ sine die” criticism on page 
33 of THE Writer for February, I would sug- 
gest that possibly the phrase was correctly used 
in each of the two instances noted. The “time 
of the next meeting ” may have referred to the 
next convention, as many organizations give 
their conventions power to determine place and 
time of the meetings: of their successors ; not- 
withstanding which each convention is an 
assemblage by itself, and at the conclusion of 
its business properly adjourns sine die. 

L. E. J. 

New York, N. Y. 


eo —_—— 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Poote’s Inpex or Pertopicat Lirekature. By William 
Frederick Poole, LL. D., with the assistance of William I. 
Fletcher, A. M., and the codperation of the American 
Library Association and the Library Association of the 
United Kingdom. Revised Edition. Volume I. 1802 — 1881. 
1442 pp. Cloth, two volumes, $15. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 1891. 

It is impossible to speak in terms too strong 
of the value of “ Poole’s Index of Periodical 
Literature” to writers and to literary people 
generally. The work is a monumental one, 
and of inestimable value, since it opens the 
whole treasury of periodical literature and 
makes easily accessible all its wealth of 
knowledge. Every one knows that in periodicals 
are published the freshest, and so the most 
valuable, contributions to the literature of every 
subject, and that, accordingly, it is to periodicals 
and not to books that the student of any par- 
ticular subject turns with greatest profit. With- 
out such an “Index” as this, the search for 
articles printed in magazines would be an 
endless one, and, even using his best endeavors, 
one could not hope to find one-tenth part of all 
that he might wish to read. There are special 


indexes to some of the leading periodicals, it is 
true, but few of them would be accessible to any 
one person, and he might as well search for 
the proverbial needle in the proverbial haymow 
as to try to find all the articles on any special 
subject in the unindexed periodicals. 

“Poole’s Index” surmounts the difficulty, 
and by the completion of a gigantic task has 
made the contents of all of the leading maga- 
zines published before 1881 instantly accessible 
to any one who has access, at public libraries or 
elsewhere, to files of the magazines themselves. 
In two handsome volumes, just published in a re- 
vised and corrected edition, are brought together 
under an alphabetical subject index references 
to every article of consequence published in 
more than 200 English and American maga- 
zines issued since 1802, and comprising 6,205 
different volumes. The magnitude of such a 
work is appalling, and it could never have been 
completed but for the hearty codperation of the 
fifty librarians who joined with Dr. Poole in 
indexing the thousands of titles gathered from 
this vast mass of periodical literature. It is 
not necessary to describe the plan of codpera- 
tion, although that alone possesses peculiar 
interest. Itis enough to say that the work has 
been done carefully and well, and thata refer- 
ence book has been completed which all 
librarians testify is used more by readers than 
any other reference book in their libraries. 

Information on almost every conceivable sub- 
ject is indexed in these two well-made volumes. 
There are references, for instance, to more than 
125 articles on authors and authorship, with the 
magazine volume and page given accurately in 
each case. There are references to 100 arti- 
cles on copyright, seventy-five on journalists 
and journalism, a dozen on news, 200 on news- 
papers, fifty on periodical literature, 200 on lit- 
erary work, and fifty on writing. It will be seen 
at a glance what a library of special literature is 
opened by the “Index” to any one who is inves- 
tigating the subject of literary work. Whatever 
the subject of investigation may be, countless 
sources of information are opened in the same 
way, so that the writer who is preparing a 
special article on any topic has the hardest part 
of his work done for him, since by turning to the 
“Index ” he may ascertain just what has been 
printed in the periodicals about the subject of 
which he intends to treat. The “ Index,” too, 
suggests subjects, or it may deter a writer from 
preparing a special article by showing him that 
the field has already been covered so well that 
his labor would be only wasted. To editors, in 
a similar way, it affords a means of knowing 
whether good papers submitted to them are 
original or not. 

Of course, without access to files of the peri- 
odicals indexed, the “ Index” loses a great deal 
of its value; but in these days of large libraries 
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such files are generally available. Even the 
isolated literary worker, however, will find the 
“ Index ” valuable, for the reasons given, while 
the writer who has magazine files accessible will 
find “ Poole’s Index” to be one of his most 
useful reference books, always to be kept 
within easy reach, and indispensable when once 
use has made its value known. W. H. H. 
Over tHe Teacups. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 319 pp 
Cloth, $1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1891. 
No more delightful gift could come to any 
writer than a complete set of the works of Dr. 
Holmes. From the “ Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table” to his latest volume, “ Over the 
Teacups,” reprinted from the pages of the 
Atlantic, his books are full of charming pas- 
sages, characterized by genial og with 
human nature, the broadest culture, incisive 
wit, and the kindly humor which makes the 
Autocrat’s conversation and his writings alike 
so charming. There is no sign of old age in 
“Over the Teacups,” apart from the author’s 
own cheery allusions to the decline of life. His 
brain is as bright and as full of original and 
striking thoughts as ever, and the expression of 
them is as happy as anything that the kindly 
doctor has ever said with tongue or pen. For 
writers, and especially for aspiring poets, the 
volume contains much that has a special value 
and interest, but from first to last the essays 
must give the keenest pleasure to the reader. 
W. H. H. 
Tue AmeERICAN Printer: A MANUAL oF TYPOGRAPHY. 
By Thomas MacKellar, Ph. D. 383 pp. Cloth, $2. Phila- 
delphia: The MacKellar, Smiths, & Jordan Co. 1889. 
Everything that any one can desire to know 
about the practical workings of a printing 
office is told in this standard book, the ex- 
cellence of which is shown by the fact that it is 
now in its seventeenth edition. As its title- 
page says, it contains “ practical directions for 
managing all departments of a printing office, 
as well as complete instructions for apprentices, 
with several useful tables, numerous schemes 
for imposing forms in every variety, hints to 
authors,” and other similar matter. Besides 
the matter relating to practical typography, the 
book contains a history of printing and its 
kindred arts, a description of the processes of 
type-founding, stereotyping, electrotyping, and 
lithography, with instructions which make the 
work valuable to authors, publishers, printers, 
and all who have anything to do with the “art 
preservative.” W. H. H. 
Unver Orpers. The Story of a Young Reporter. By Kirk 


lustrated. 348 pp. Cloth, $1.25. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1890. 


It is a wonder that no long story of news- 
paper life, filled with the real atmosphere of the 
newspaper office and describing characters who 
are like real newspaper men, has ever yet been 
written. Richard Harding Davis’ short story, 





“ Gallegher,” published in Scribner's Magazine 
for August, 1890, is the nearest approach toa 
successful effort in this direction ; but that is an 
episode, and not a continued story. Kirk Mun- 
roe’s “ Under Orders ” is perhaps the best long 
story of newspaper life that has yet been writ- 
ten. It tells some of the experiences of a 
young man, obliged to leave college, who found 
a position as a reporter in New York, and who 
afterward had some exciting assignments. The 
first part of the book, with some slight excep- 
tions, is true to the life, but the author’s experi- 
ence as a professional story-writer has led him 
to make the later chapters rather melodramatic. 
Still, the story, as a whole, is a good picture of 
newspaper life, and it cannot fail to interest the 
reader. W. H. H. 
Tue Story oF THE Rear CoLuMN oF THE Emin PasHa 
Revier Exprepition. By the late James S Jameson. 
Edited by Mrs. Jameson. Illustrated. 455 pp. Cloth, 
$3.50. New York: United States Book Company, 1891. 
This is the authorized edition of the story of 
Stanley’s ill-fated rear-guard, compiled from the 
letters and diaries of the man who paid $5,000 
for the privilege of accompanying the expedi- 
tion as naturalist, and who died at Bangala, after 
experiences which form one of the most tragic 
chapters in the history of “ Darkest Africa.” 
Mr. Jameson’s journal was not written for pub- 
lication, and this transcript of its daily entries 
may be depended upon accordingly as giving a 
faithful and accurate history of events regarding 
which there has been so much dispute. Asa 
record of African travel and exploration, the 
book is one possessing the greatest interest, 
while its value is increased by the fact that it 
throws light on dark places in the history of 
Mr. Stanley’s late expedition. The volume is 
a sumptuous one, with numerous illustrations 
reproduced from Mr. Jameson’s sketches, an 
introduction giving his biography, and appen- 
dices, including copies of various agreements 
made, a natural history appendix summarizing 
the results of Mr. Jameson’s scientific work, an 
explanation of the map of Upper Congo, and a 
map of the Congo, showing the river from 
Stanley Falls to Kassongo. It is an important 
contribution to the literature of African explora- 
tion, and it is sure to be widely read. 
W. H. H. 


By James Whitcomb Riley. 136 
Indianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Com- 


RuymMes oF CHILDHOOD. 
pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
pany. 1891. 

A portrait of the author, with a bright-looking 
little fellow seated on his knee, forms the attrac- 
tive frontispiece of James Whitcomb Riley’s 
latest book of poems. The poems themselves, 
beginning with “The Raggedy Man,” which 
every newspaper in the country has reprinted 
in the last six months, and including “ A Boy’s 
Mother,” “ Waitin’ fer the Cat to Die,” “ Our 
Hired Girl,” “Who Santy Claus Wuz,” “ The 
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Stepmother,” “Little Orphant Annie,” “A 
Passing Hail,” “A Life Lesson,” and others, 
any one of which would make an author’s repu- 
tation, include some of Mr. Riley’s best work, 
and collected in book form will win for him 
hosts of new admirers. There is no lover of 
children or of poetry who will not want to pos- 
sess this book. W. H. H. 

A. D. 2000. By Lieutenant Alvarado M. Fuller, U.S. A. 

415 pp. Paper, socents. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1890. 

“ A. D. 2000,” as its title implies, is a pro- 
phetic story describing the world as the author 
thinks it may be a century hence. In defence 
of the originality of theme and title, Lieutenant 
Fuller assures us that his book was written in 
November, 1887, before “ Looking Backward ” 
had been published. “A. D. 2000” tells how 
an army officer, Junius Cobb, having discovered 
ot life-sustaining properties in ozone, 
caused himself to be put to sleep in 1887 in an 
excavation made in the pedestal of a huge 
statue on the summit of Mount Olympus, three 
miles from San Francisco, where he was 
awakened, without noticeable physical change, 
June 22, A. D. 2000. The author’s minute 
explanation of the scientific apparatus employed 
is exceedingly ingenious, and his account of 
the world in the twenty-first century is both 
entertaining and suggestive. One of the most 
interesting features of the book is his descrip- 
tion of the Daily American, a national news- 
paper reprinted simultaneously in 500 different 
cities, from a type form made in a new town, 
called “ America,” in Kentucky, to which all 
the news of the world is telegraphed, this 
single type form being reproduced by telegraph 
in a most ingenious way. The description of 
the sympathetic telegraph, which enables 
messages to be exchanged between any two 
points on the earth’s surface, without any 
connecting wire, also possesses fascinating 
interest. W. H. H. 
Younc Mains anv Op. By Clara Louise Burnham. 404 pp. 

Paper, so cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1891. 
Tue Crusape or THE Excetsior. By Bret Harte. 250 pp. 

Paper, so cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1891. 

These two excellent novels are the latest 
additions to the Riverside Paper Series. Mrs. 
Burnham’s story is a charming picture of life in 
an idyllic New England village, enlivened by 
flashes of wit that would make even a dull story 
attractive reading. Bret Harte’s “ Crusade of 
the Excelsior” has an interesting plot, and is 
told with the skill which characterizes all the 
work of the California novelist. W. H. H. 
Love anp Lore. By Edgar Saltus. 112 pp. Paper, 50 

cents. New York: The Belford Company. 1890. 

“Love and Lore” isacollection of essays 
and poems, reprinted for the most part from 
periodicals, and dedicated “To Edgar Faw- 
cett, Perfect Poet — Perfect Friend.” To liter- 


ary workers the most interesting essays in the 
volume are those on “ The Future of Fiction” 
and “Morality in Fiction.” Although the 
reader may not agree with Mr. Saltus, he will 
atleast be interested in what he says, since he 
says it in such a brilliant way. W. H. H. 
Do&a Luz. By Juan Valera. Translated by Mary J. Ser- 
rano. 284 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: D. Appleton & 

Co. 1891. 

“Dofia Luz” is a fascinating Spanish novel, 
which Mr. Howells, in Harper's Monthly, 
praises as one of the most interesting examples 
of modern fiction. Juan Valera is the author 
of “ Pepita Ximenez,” which also pleased Mr. 
Howells, as well as many other discriminating 
critics. Mrs. Serrano’s translation, like all her 
work, is most skilfully done. W. H. H. 


MASSACHUSETTS IN THE WAR. 


1861 — 1865. By James L. 
Bowen. 


With an Introduction by Hon. Henry L. Dawes. 


1,029 pp. Cloth, $4.50. Springfield, Mass.: Bowen & Son 
1891. 


The history of the Massachusetts military 
organizations that took part in the civil war is 
summarized in this well-made volume, which 
presents a great deal of valuable information 
in concise and comprehensive form. Senator 
Dawes, the author of the introduction, was 
leader of the Massachusetts delegation in the 
United States House of Representatives during 
the war, and has served continuously in the 
National Congress to the present time. The 
book opens with an historical narrative covering 
about 100 pages, describing those phases of the 
Rebellion in which Massachusetts was 
especially interested. The histories of organi- 
zations form the body of the work, covering 773 
pages, and including the story of seventy-one 
regiments, sixteen batteries of light artillery, 
three battalions, and thirty-three separate com- 
panies. General officers are treated individually, 
and there are about sixty portraits, including a 
frontispiece picture of Governor Andrew, with 
half-page pictures of Senators Sumner, Wilson, 
and Dawes, and the author. A full index 
increases the value of the work. W. H. H. 
BALLADS OF AMERICA AND OTHER Pogms. 


O'Meara. 146 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: 
Upham. 18or. 


By Henry 
Damrell & 


This beautifully-printed volume of poems by a 
well-known Boston newspaper man, for man 
years connected with the Boston Fournal, will 
excite more than a passing interest. Mr. 
O’Meara’s poetical work is thoughtful and 
earnest, always carefully finished, and worth 
attention for its meaning, no less than for the 
manner of its expression. Besides the “ Ballads 
of America,” touching upon events of American 
history, there are dramatic, floral, cloistral and 
memorial, and miscellaneous poems, and several 
hymns, which, with the widely-known song,“ The 
Flag Above the School,” have been previously 
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issued in sheet-music form. Altogether this 
first volume of Mr. O’Meara’s verse is an 
interesting one, creditable alike to the author 
and to the publishers who have given to it such 
a handsome dress. It is dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to Oliver Wendell Holmes. _w. H. H. 
Oren Susame. Poetry and Prose for School Days. Edited 
by Blanche Wilder Bellamy and Maud Wilder Goodwin. 

Volume III. 36: pp. Cloth, gocents. Boston: Ginn & 

Co. 1891. 

All things considered, this is the most satis- 
factory volume of the three contained in the 
“Open Sesame” Series. The selections are 
intended to interest students more than four- 
teen years old, and they are made with better 
judgment than those contained in the two pre- 
ceding volumes. A great many selections of 
standard value, in poetry and in prose, are in- 
cluded in the book, and the proportion of unin- 
teresting extracts is comparatively small. 

W. H. H. 
PuotoGrarnic Mosaics. By Edward L. Wilson. 284 pp. 

Paper, 50 cents. New York: Edward L. Wilson. 1891. 

All who are interested in photography look 
forward to the publication of the successive 
annual volumes of “ Photographic Mosaics.” 
This year’s issue has a new cover and an index, 
and is double the size of issues of previous 
years. Its chief features are the articles by 


#the editors of photographic journals all over 


the world, — an unusually good collection, — the 
illustrations, and the editor’s review of 1890. 
W. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

[ All books sent to the editor of THe Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine. ] 


Tue Licut THAT Faicep. By Rudyard Kipling. 
Paper, 25 cents. New York: United States 
pany. 1890 


186 pp. 


Book Com- 


Merry, Merry Boys. 
25 cents. New York: 


Uritu. By S. 


By B. L. Farjeon. 178 pp. 
United States Book Company. 


Baring-Gould. 438 pp. 
New York: United States Book Company. 


Scum. By Valdes. 346 pp. Paper, 50 cents 
United States Book Company. 1890 


A DesarTean Scrap-Book. By Mr. and Mrs. Edmund 
Russel. 250 pp. Paper, 25 cents. New York: United 
States Book Company. 1890. 


Paper, 
18go. 


Paper, 50 cents. 
1890. 


New York: 


Name AND Fame. By Adeline Sargent and Ewing Lester. 
380 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: United States Book 
Company. 1890 


By W. E. Norris. 391 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Vork: United States Book Company. 1890. 


A Bitrsr Brrturicut. By Miss Dora Russell. 364 pp. 
Paper, socents New York: United States Book Company. 
18g0. 


Marcia. New 


Lavy Maups’s Manta. By George Manville Fenn. 277 pp. 
Paper, so cents. New York: United States Book Company. 
18go 


Pautine. By Julian Hawthorne. 
New York: 


Wacaes or SIN. 
New York: 


Unper THe Deopars. 
25 cents. New York: 


Tue Licut THaT Fatcep. 
Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: 
1891. 


280 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
United States Book Company. 18go. 


By Lucas Malet. 450 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
United States Book Company. 1890. 


By Rudyard 4 


5« pp. Paper, 
United States 4 


ook Company. 1890. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 219 pp. 
Rand, McNally, & Company. 


A MARRIAGK FOR 
Paper, 25 cents. 
1891. 


BARBERINEG; OR, THe Batter Dancer's Huspanpn. By 
Mary Neal Sherwood. 365 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago : 
Rand, McNally, & Company. 1891. 

PP’ 
1890. 


By William T. Harris, LL. D., 
Cloth, 


Love. By Ludovic Halévy. 106 pp. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 


Hecev’s Loaic. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


SONGS OF THE SPIRIT. 


Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Company. 
By Isaac R. Baxley. 100 pp. 
75 cents. Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton. 18g. 
Five-minuTe DecLtamMations. By Walter K. Fobes. 
Cloth, so cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1891. 


By James Freeman Clarke. 448 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1891. 


Lire with STANLey’s Rear Guarp. By Herbert 
Ward. 15: pp. Paper, socents. New York: Charles L. 
Webster & Company. 1891. 


By Dr. N. T 
Chicago : 


241 pp. 


Lire AND Times OF Jgsus. 
pp. Paper, 50 cents 


Ax Unconscious Crime. 
433 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


Oliver. Illustrated 
Laird & Lee. 1891. 

By Edmond and Jules De Goncourt. 
Paper, 50 cents. Laird & Lee. 1891. 


130 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 
1889. 


3y H. W. Holley. 188 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 
Charles Wells Moulton. 1891. 


Germinte LACERTRUX 
Illustrated. 222 pp. 


Lyrics. By Joseph Hudson Young. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls 


Opp Spectr. Verses. 
Buffalo: 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 


From the White-Smith Publishing Company, 86 Stanhope 
street, Boston: Vocal— ‘* Beautiful Moonlight,’ S. Glover ; 
“* Serenade,”’ Henry Timrod and John Wiegand; “ By the Au- 
tumn Sea,”’ Paul H. Hayne and John Wiegand ; “ Mother-in-law 
March,’ Ambrose Davenport and Ernest Simon; ‘* Two John- 
nies in Love,’’ Harry Hunter and Edmund Forman; ‘ Home, 
Deari-, Home,” F. E. Weatherly and J. L. Molloy; “ The 
Spanish Gipsy,’’ Michael Watson; ‘‘ Welcome Home,’’ quar- 
tette for male voices, also mixed voices, C, A. White; “‘ Play- 
mates,”’ Harry Dacre, arranged by Edmund Forman; “ Blue 
and Gray,’’ quartette for male voices, George Edmund Hasie 
and George H. Howard; “‘ Ten Responses,” quartette or chorus, 
C. C. Morse; ‘‘Two Mariners Bold,” duet, R. Planquette ; 
“Anvil Quartette,”” male voices, Duncan B. Harrison; 
** Babylon,”” Michael Watson; “‘ In Sweet September,”’ F. E 
Weatherly and Hope Temple; ‘‘ Bitte,”” Ambrose Davenport 
and C. Bohm; “ Ferryman John,”’ Henry Vaughan and 
Paul Rodney; ‘Dream Memories,” Lindsay Lennox. 
“Waltzing as She is Waltzed,’’ Arthur Seldon, arranged by 
George Le Brunn; ‘‘ Playmates,’’ H. L. D’Arcy Jaxone and 
Ernest Bucalossi; ‘‘ Leonore,” Clifton Bingham and H. Tro- 
tére; “ That's Why He Loves Me,” E. Turner, arranged by 
Mark A. Attwood; ‘‘O Restless Sea,’? duet, C. A. White; 
“Will Any of These at the Gate Be Waiting?”’ John Lindop 
and C. A. White; “‘ Why Does Mother Stay so Long?” George 
Cooper and G. A. White; “ Jerusalem,” Henry Parker; 
“Brother Jona'han,’’ vocal gems, Ambrose Davenport and C. 
Millocker. Piano —‘‘ Reiterlied,”’ Franz Behr ; ‘‘ Thorne Rose,”’ 








Franz Bendel ; ‘‘ Nachklange aus Tannhiuser,” Fritz Spindler ; 
** Oberon,”’ fantaisie brillante, J. Leybach; ‘‘ Austrian Army 
March,”’ Richard Eilenberg; ‘‘ Mabel Mazurka,’ Will B. 
McCracken; ‘‘ Fiddle and I,’ waltz, ‘“‘ Gondolier Waltz,”’ 
duets, Otto Roeder; ‘‘ Little Gleaners Waltz,’’ and “‘ All ina 
Garden Fair Waltz,’’ for four hands, Otto Roeder ; ‘“‘ Mass in 
G,” Joseph Dignan; ‘‘ Mai Bella Waltz,” for four hands, Otto 
Roeder; ‘‘ Minuet,’’ H. Lichner; *‘ Elsie Valse,’? Dan God- 
frey; ‘‘ La Cascade,” E. Pauer; “‘ La Gazelle,’’ H. A. Wollen- 
haupt; ‘‘ Sad Thoughts of Thee,” L. B. Alloways ; ‘‘ Kernwood- 
Waltzes,” Frank H. Russell; ‘‘ Andalucia,” valse espagnole, 
Charles LeThiere ; ‘‘ The Hornpipe Polka,” Frank J. Smith ; 
“ Paulina Lu'a,’”’ Ed. Gariel; ‘‘ Idyllen,” waltzes, Leonard 
Gautier; “‘ Village Belle Polka,’? E. Mack; “ Queen of the 
Roses,”’ waltzes, E. H. Bailey; “‘ The Mountain Spring,’ C. 
Bohm; ‘‘ Follow the Flag,’’ Paul Keller; ‘‘ Before the Battle,”’ 
march, Antoine Lafont ; ‘‘ General Sherman’s Funeral March,”’ 
H. J. Bennett. Two Banjos, Mandolin, Guitar, and Zither — 
“Ribbon Polka,”’ Carl A. Blanc. Two Banjos, Mandolin, and 
Guitar — ‘‘ Ribbon Polka,’’ Carl A. Blanc. Violin and Piano — 
“Wink the Other Eye,” schottische, B. M. 
“ Carnival of Venice,’’ Charles Dancla. 


Davison ; 


—— oe 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THr Writer when they 
write. } 

Tue Lats Georce Bancrorr. With Portrait. 
Herald for January 28. 

Asout Autuors. Maurice C. Walsh. Stenographer for 
February. 

A VerTeraAN PustisHer (T. B. Peterson ). 
January. 

Besant’s “‘ AUTHOR’; THE ORGAN OF 
New York Sunday Tribune for February 15. 

Sonc-WritinG. Reprinted from London Atheneum in 
Public Opinion for January 17. 

GrorGe Bancrort. With Portrait. 
February. 

Cuartes Carteton Corrin. W. E. Griffis. Reprinted 
from Harper's Young People in Book News for February. 

SHORTHAND ReportinG. George C. Obren. Belford’s 
Magazine for February. 

Booxs as Goop CoMPANy. 
Education for February 5. 

Cuances in JouRNALISM Allan Forman. 
bard Magazine ( Utica, N. Y. ) for February 15. 

My Recotiections oF Vicror Huco Edward Pick. 
Louis Lombard Magazine ( Utica, N. Y.) for February 15. 

Princk TALLEYRAND AND His Memoirs. 
Cosmopolitan for February. 

On Certain Latter-Day Humortists. Brander Matthews. 
Cosmopolitan for February. 

A TranstatTor’s Dirricuttigs, 
Atlantic for January. 

Tue ApverTisinG Expert. 
Ink tor January 28. 

Woman Pray-Wariters. Fannie Aymar Matthews. 


burgh Bulletin for January 31. 
Count Leo Totstoi. Translated from Revue des Revues for 


Public Opinion for February 7. 


Christian 


Newsman for 


THE WRITERS. 


Book News for 


Albert Blaisdell. Journal of 


Louis Lom- 


H. de Barry. 


Contributors’ Club of the 
M. M. Gillam. 


Printers’ 


Pitts- 


THE WRITER. 


CopyRIGHT IN ENGLAND. Critic for January 24. 

History or Historica WritinG IN AMERICA ( Eigh- 
teenth Century ). J. F. Jameson. New England Magazine 
for February. 

Mr. HAGGARD EN ROUTE FOR Mexico. 
New York Times in Critic for January 17. 

Tuomas BucHanan Reap. R.H. Stoddard. Lépprncott’s 
for February. 

Fiction tn Lisrartigs. 
January. 


Reprinted from 


R. B. Poo'e. Library Journal for 
Some CHARACTERISTICS OF Perstan Poetry. James Buck- 
ham. Reprinted from Poet-Lore in Literary Digest for Jan- 
uary 31. 
Tue Reporter. 
Sutphen. 


(Farce, in one act.) W. G. Van Tassel 
Harper's Bazar for February 14. 

New Fievp ror AMerican Fiction. Reprinted from Boston 
Herald in Public Opinion for January 31. 

Stupres In ENGutsH Lirerature. Oliver Farrar Emerson. 
Dial for February. 

A Prince oF Critics. — No. II. ( Georg Brandes). 
Boyesen. Christian Union for January 29. 

Tuomas Love. Beppors. Christian Union for January 29. 

ENGLIsH View OF THE CopyRriGHT AcT. 
Nation for January 29. 

Str WALTER Scott’s Journat. Nation for January 29. 

A Tack Asout Str WALTER Scott. John Dennis. 
Churchman for January 31. 

Mrs. Mary Situ Lockwoop. 
Sherwood. 
February. 

Brancuge Wittis Howarp anp Her Books. 
Portrait. Lizzie Gardiner Johnstone. 
( Augusta, Me.) for February. 

GrorGce Bancrort. Critic for January 24. 

STEPNIAK ON AMERICAN AuTHorRs. Harriot S. Blatch. 
Reprinted from Boston Transcript in Critic for January 24. 

Craicie House (Typrcar Homes or America). With 
Illustrations of House, Longfellow’s Study, Library, Drawing- 
Helen Leah Reed. Home-Maker for February. 

Errors of Genius. D. F. Hannigan. Newsdealer for 
January 1. 

PuBLISHERS AND AUTHORS. 
Sun in Newsdealer for January t. 

Cevisate AuTHors. Reprinted from Mew York Star in 
Newsdealer for January 1. 

Tue Late E. L. Buancuarp. 
for December 15. 

Guy pe MaAupassanr. 
December 15. 

Tue Bic Macazines. MNewsdealer for December 15. 

Some or Cor. SHEpPARD’s Goop Points. L. F. Crodise, 
Epoch for February 13. 

Tue Unitrep STATes PANver To Bap Books. 
Washington for February 11. 

PLAYWRIGHT AND PLayer. C. Haddon Chambers. 
Field’s Washington for February 11. 

Tue New Lisrary oF PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY 
per’s Weekly for February 14. 

Raptp [ILLUSTRATION FOR NEWPAPERS. 
for January. 

Grorce Epwarp Woopserry. 
Swift. Book Buyer for February. 

Apovreue Betot. Athenaeum for December 27. 

Joun CLARE, PEASANT AND Port. Adi the Year Round 
for December 13. 


H. H. 


Justin Winsor. 


With Portrait. 
Daughters of America (Augusta, 


Emily L. 
Me.) for 


With 
Daughters of America 


room, etc. 


Reprinted from New York 
Luke Sharp. Mewsdealer 


J. L. F. Dubois. Mewsdealer for 


Kate Field's 
Kate 
Har- 
-aper and Press 


With Portrait. Lindsay 
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Booxs aBout THE StaGe. Nation for January 1. 

Sir Taomas Wyatt anv His Porms. George Lyman 
Kittredge. Modern Language Notes for January. 

Sprep 1n Literary Work. C. M. Barrows. Journal of 
Education for February 12. 

Tue Pogticat Literature oF Russia. Translated tor 
Public Opinion of February 14 from the Paris Revue /nter- 
nationale. 

A Scottish View oF American LITERATURE. Reprinted 
from Edinburgh Review in Public Opinion for February 14. 

Ear.e’s EnGiisu Prosg. Critic for February 14. 

Suort Stupiges 1n Literature. — VI. ( Dante and Shake- 
speare ). Hamilton W. Mabie. Christian Union for February 
12. 

LITERATURE. 
sine for January. 

_Tue Epic Century or EnGianp. George R. Wallace. 
University Magazine for January. 

Tue Low Tipe tn Porrtry. 
for February 12. 

EnGutso Pross. Literary World for February 14. 

French Women tn LireraAturE. Elissa M. Moore. 
Field’s Washington for February 4. 

Tue TALLevranp Memoirs, Sir Charles W. Dilke. North 
American Review for February. 

Octave Feuittet. F. M. Warren. 
Notes for February. 

Georce Bancrort. Critic for January 31. 

LITERATURE AS A TRAvE. Edmund Gosse. Reprinted 
from St. James’ Gazette in Critic for January 31. 

Even Ovney Krrx. With Portrait. Reprinted from the 
Book Buyer in Book News for February. 

Music on THE Tonk Poetry. John Vance Cheney. Re- 
printed from Overland Monthly in Literary Digest for Jan- 
uary 24. 

Bancrort. Harfer’s Weekly for January 31. 

FrencH Woman IN Literature. —I. E. M. Moore. Kate 
Field’s Washington for January 28. 

With a Literary CAMERA. 
Housekeeping for February. 

Avutuors’ BLunpErs. By Ong Woo Has Mape Some. 
Alice Price. Reprinted from London Society in Literary 
Digest for February 7. 

Cuarves Lams. Literary World for January 17. 

Grorce Merepitx. Newsdealer for January 15. 

Rupyarp Kir.inc. Louise Chandler Moulton. 
from Boston Herald in Literary News for January. 

Tue Goop Gray Port. Reprinted from Mew Vork Star 
in Newsdealer for February 1. 

Ten Years ofr American LITERATURE. 
Critic for January 17. 

Heroes anp Heroines 1Nn Fiction. 
America for January 15. 

Famous Writers oF Boys’ anp Girts’ Books (R. M. 
Ballantyne). George W. Browne. American Young Folks 
for November. 

Pen Gossip or Autuors. Professor Carlton Glenwood. 
American Young Folks for November. 


George William Curtis. University Maga- 


Maurice Thompson. America 


Kate 


Modern Language 


M. D. Sterling. Good 


Reprinted 


George Pellew. 


Maurice Thompson. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


“ Men and Women of the Time” will be the 
expanded title of the new edition of “Men of 


the Time,” to be issued in the spring by 
George Routledge & Sons. 


Henry James has dramatized his own novel, 
“The American.” The play was recently pro- 
duced at Southport, England, and won high 
praise from Mr. Archer, the celebrated London 
critic. It is full of alert, telling dialogue and 
crisp incidents. In the autumn it will be 
brought to London. 


Edna Dean Proctor, who has been spending 
some time in Boston, recently left that city for 
Washington. A new poem on the Zufiis, “ The 
Ancient People,” elicited much admiration 
in the select company to whom it was read 
aloud. Mrs. Augustus Hemenway has given 
$2,500 to Henry Sandham, the artist, to illus- 
trate it. 


Romance is a new magazine, containing from 
twenty to thirty short stories each month, pub- 
lished by C. A. Watson, Fourteenth street and 
Fifth avenue, New York. Its only fault is 
that it is so close an imitation of Short 
Stories, the magazine which the Current Lit- 
erature Publishing Company has made so 
successful. 


Douglas Sladen, the Australian poet, will 
reside until May at 20 East Thirty-second 
street, New York City. He is busy col- 
lecting materials for a book on “Literary 
New York,” which will treat not only of 
the well-known authors, but the literary clubs, 
salons, libraries, principal magazines, and the 
great newspapers, with their publishers, edi- 
tors, leader-writers, critics, etc. The work, 
which is to be published both in London and 
New York, will contain portraits of the more 
important authors and a historical chapter 
as well. “Younger American Poets,” Douglas 
Sladen’s latest book, will cover the period 
between 1830-1890. It begins with Paul 
Hamilton Hayne, and ends with James E. 
Nesmith. 


Andrew Lang has never been in robust 
health, and now he is said to be fast becoming 
a valetudinarian. Within six months his lungs 
have exhibited an alarming weakness, and fre- 
quent hemorrhages have alarmed his friends ; 
but he still continues at work. 
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Paul Lindau, the German novelist, is about 
to visit this country. 


Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis is writing a 
novel of the present, the scene being laid partly 
in Pennsylvania and Louisiana. 


Fifty-two Washington correspondents give 
their ideas as to “What Is News?” in the 
Analostan Magazine (Washington ) for Feb- 
ruary. 

Harry Quilter, in his “parting shot at Mr. 
Stanley,” as the Pall Mall Gazette calls it, 
declares that the author’s profits on “In 
Darkest Africa” have been $100,000. 


The new editor of the J/l/ustrated London 
News is Clement King Shorter. Frederick 
Greenwood has joined the staff, and will con- 
tribute a non-political editorial weekly. 


Albert Shaw, associate editor of the MWinne- 
apolis Tribune, has been engaged by W. T. 
Stead, of London, to become editor of the 
American edition of the Review of Reviews. 


One of the most versatile men in New York 
journalism is Valerian Gribayédoff, a Russian, 
educated in Paris and England, but for twelve 
years a resident of the United States. He is 
a newspaper artist, as well as a frequent con- 
tributor to papers and magazines. He has 
recently published an interesting volume on 
the invasion of Ireland by General Humbert in 
1798. 

Howard Lockwood & Co., New York, will 
begin to publish in April a “ Dictionary of 
Printing and Bookmaking,” by W. W. Pasko, 
the librarian of the Typothete. It will be 
issued in a royal octavo volume, copiously illus- 
trated. Besides the matter naturally included 
in such a work, it will define the terms of 
bibliography, bookbinding, engraving, and 
bookselling, and will contain a glossary of the 
corresponding printers’ terms in German, 
French, and Italian. 


Mrs, Elizabeth Akers Allen (“Florence 
Percy”) is a sweet-faced, gentle-voiced little 
lady, whose quiet demeanor gives slight prom- 
ise of the sparkling wit and humor she displays 
in conversation and address. She has recently 
moved to New York from Ridgewood, N. J., 
and is actively engaged in literary work. 


Grant Allen has just received the extraordi- 
nary prize of £1,000 for a new story. 


Rider Haggard was blackballed when he 
came up for ballot at the Society of Antiquaries 
recently. 


Greenough White, H. U. ’84, has just pub- 
lished a “Sketch of the Philosophy of Amer- 
ican Literature,” which has been favorably 
criticised by some of the professors of the 
English Department at Harvard. 


Miss Blanche Fearing is well known as a 
Western writer of exquisite verse. In Mr. 
Crandall’s collection a beautiful sonnet, “ The 
Snow,” is by that young poet, who “is one of 
the Western army of poets whose voices reach 
Eastward.” 


Miss Katharine Pearson Woods, author of 
“Metzeroll, Shoemaker,” is writing for the 
Woman’s Literary Club of Baltimore a paper 
on “Woman as a Politician.” She has also 
begun to write book notices for Far and Near, 
the working girls’ organ. 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. announce: A new 
volume by Mr. Aldrich, “ The Sisters’ Tragedy, 
with Other Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic”; a 
new volume by Bret Harte, containing “A 
Sappho of Green Springs” and other stories ; 
Miss Alice M. Bacon’s “Japanese Girls and 
Women”; and Rev. Dr. Peabody’s “ King’s 
Chapel Sermons.” 


The home of Olive Schreiner, the author of 
“Dreams” and “The Story of an African 
Farm,” is at Matjesfontein, Cape Colony. The 
place consists of a farm, a hotel, a mill, a 
warehouse, a station, and a few mean houses, 
and lies in the very heart of the wilder- 
ness, surrounded by such scenery as Miss 
Schreiner has often described in her books — 
level wastes of gray sand and ragged ridges 
of rocks. 


In Andrew Lang’s booklet, “ How to Fail in 
Literature,” he gives some specimens of his 
own early attempts at verse-making to serve 
as an awful warning. These verses will amaze 
many young poets, for they exactly resemble 
the flood of “ poems” sent to every newspaper 
in the land as the cream of youthful genius — 
in the writers’ minds. 











Rev. Dr. Charles F. Thwing, lately of Min- 
neapolis, has been inaugurated president of 
Adelbert College, the old Western Reserve 
University, now located at Cleveland. 


With the March number the Forum began 
its sixth year and its eleventh volume. The 
demand for bound volumes is so large that the 
publishers have reprinted all the back numbers 
to date, so that complete sets of the magazine 
may now be had. 

“Across East African Glaciers ” is the title 
Dr. Meyer has given to his account of the first 
ascent of Mount Kilimanjaro, one of the most 
important events of recent African exploration. 
It will be published immediately in 
country by Longmans, Green, & Co. 


this 


F. Marion Crawford, having been pulled 
down by overwork, has gone to Tiflis, Asiatic 
Russia, a city noted for its hot baths, to recu- 
perate. He has promised to deliver to Aac- 
millan’s by June 1 the third and concluding 
part of “Saracinesca,” but ill-health may pre- 
vent his doing so. 


Public Opinion (Washington and New 
York) has just announced the offer of three 
cash prizes of $150, $100, and $50, respectively, 
for the best three essays upon the question: “ Is 
any extension and development of trade be- 
tween the United States and Canada desirable ; 
if so, what are the best means of promot- 
ing it?” 

One of the clauses in the marriage contract 
between Dr. Schliemann and the Greek lady 
whom he married provided, it is said, that the 
lady should improve her knowledge of Homer 
by learning and reciting fifty lines of the Iliad 
nightly. The ordeal was a severe one for the 
bride, but Herr Schliemann, when ‘telling the 
story to his friends, always said that neither 
tears nor entreaties ever induced him to let her 
off a single line. 


President Dunlap, of the National Amateur 
Press Association, has appointed the following 
judges of award in the contest for the title 
laureates annually conferred by that associa- 
tion: Judge of serials, Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood; judge of sketches, Captain Charles 
King; judge of poems, Ella Wheeler Wilcox; 
judge of essays, Allan Forman. 
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James Payn’s literary gains for the first yea: 
of his married life were just £32 155. 


Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s income from her 
books and plays amounts to more than $25,000 
a year. 

Puck's Library for March is entitled * Dol- 
lars and Cents; Being Puck's Best Things 
About the Scramble for Scads.” 

Rudyard Kipling’s father is a professor in an 
art school in India. He isa fine-looking old man, 
with snow-white beard and hair. 


Miss Lily A. Long, author of the strong and 
bright novel, “ A Squire of Low Degree,” is a 
Western woman, born in St. Paul, of Swedish 
descent, and educated at* the University of 
Wisconsin. Though she has written essays 
and poems, this is her first novel. 


“Supposed Tendencies to Socialism,” by 
Professor William Graham, of Belfast: “ Jron- 
working with Machine-tools”; “Dr. Koch’s 
Method of Treating Consumption,” by Dr. 
G. A. Heron, a London physician, and a 
friend of the discoverer; and “Greeting 
by Gesture” are leading articles in the 
Popular Science Monthly (New York) for 
March. 


Thomas Nelson Page has written a number 
of short stories,and has “ roughed out” other 
stories of the Old Dominion. He is getting 
together material for a life of General Thomas 
Nelson, the revolutionary war governor of the 
state, for the Makers of America Series. He 
has in contemplation, furthermore, a volume of 
papers on “ The Southern Civilization” (“ The 
Old South,” “ Authorship in the South Before 
the War,” “ The Social Life of the Old South,” 
etc.), and another on “ Europe in Sunshine and 
Shadow,” the latter to comprise various 
sketches from his journals and letters during 
several visits abroad. 


A life of Thackeray will be the next volume 
in the Great Writers Series. It was begun by 
Herman Merivale and has been completed by 
Frank T. Marzials. As it was Thackeray’s 
particular request (which his daughters have 
sacredly respected ) that no life of him should 
ever be published, the forthcoming volume will 
have the interest of novelty. 





